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A king’s questions about manors 


When William the Conqueror became 
king of England he was interested to know 
what taxes he might expect to get from the 
country. So he made officials go throughout 
the land asking questions. Their enquiry 
we call the Domesday Survey and the book in 
which the answers were written is called 
the Domesday Book. About each manor in 
the country the king wanted to know: 


1. What was the name of the manor. 
. Who held it in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. 

. Who was holding it now. 

. What was its value. 

. How many ploughs were there. How 
many of these ploughs were special to 
the lord and how many were shared 
among the villeins or peasants who 
belonged to the manor. 


Other questions followed, about the free- 
men who might hold land on the manor, 
about waste land and woodland, about 
meadows and pastures, about fish-ponds or 
mills. Here are some answers from the manor 
of Windsor in Berkshire: 


Work on a Manor I 


What was the full team? (page 30) 


Ploughing with four oxen. 


King William holds Windsor in demesne [for 
his own special use] King Edward held it. . . . 
On the demesne is one plough and there 22 villeins 
and 2 bordars with 1o ploughs. There is one serf 
and a fishery worth 6 shillings and 8 pence; and 
40 acres of meadow and woodland yielding 50 
swine for pannage dues. . . . T. R. E. [In the 
time of King Edward] it was worth 15 pounds; 
afterwards 7 pounds; now 15 pounds. 


Ploughs and ploughmen 


The twenty-two villeins and two bordars, 
all peasants, counted the ten ploughs and the 
plough teams which they could collect up 
between them most important possessions. 
On every manor these ploughs must prepare 
the land for sowing, or the people would 
starve. Look at the picture of the plough 
and the ox-team, which is shown opposite. 
Then look at the picture of the plough alone 
on page 4, and see exactly how it works. 
The plough in the picture is a wooden one, 
but it works in the same way as many iron 
ploughs used on farms today. 

First, notice the plough-beam, a heavy 
curved wooden beam to which the oxen are 
yoked. Then notice the two handles. The 
left-hand one is the stronger handle. It 
curves down and is connected not only with 
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Mallet 


the beam but with the plough-head which 

you cannot see. ‘The plough-head is a 

shaped piece of wood with a sharp, iron- 

pointed foot in front. This sharp foot is 

X called the plough-share. The share is 
N dragged through the earth several inches 
: below the surface. As it goes it slices 
4j through the roots of corn-stubble, grass and 
weeds. In front of it goes the coulter, a long 
piece of iron or of wood pointed with iron. 
This acts as a knife. It cuts through the sods 
vertically, that is downwards, ready for the 
share to cut horizontally, that is, on the level. 


f The depth at which the plough-share works 


Plough foot 


Plough bean 
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is regulated by the plough-foot. This can be 
raised or lowered. You can see the mallet 
which knocks it into place. (Some ploughs 
in the Middle Ages, as today, had wheels 
instead of a foot.) 

The sods cut by the coulter and the share 
are not left to lie flat. Do you see the 
mould-board? This is a strong wide board 
attached to the plough on the right-hand side. 
One end of it is fastened to the right-hand 
handle and the other to the sloping piece of 
wood which in the picture is called the 
à skeath. (The skeath also keeps the plough- 
42 y head in position.) The mould-board is set at 
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a slight angle to the direction in which the 
plough is moving. It turns over each slice 
cut by the coulter and the share and lays it 
alongside. This means that as the plough is 
drawn along you see a hollow or furrow 
appearing, with a ridge on its right-hand 
made of turned-over slices of earth. The 
plough might get choked with mud, so the 
ploughman would carry a staff with an iron 
spud at the end, to clean off mud while the 
plough still moved. Two men are needed 
for the plough shown in your picture, the 
ploughmen and the driver of the team. At 
what time in the year are they working? 
Look at the page opposite. You will see two 
lists. They are the titles of pictures from two 
picture calendars. One belongs to the 
eleventh century, the other to the fourteenth 
century. The artist in one case has made a 
picture of men ploughing and sowing in 
January. The other has shown men sowing 
the newly ploughed land in October. Which 
is right? Both are right, of course. Wheat 
takes a long time to ripen and the farmers 
sowed that in the autumn. Barley ripens 
more quickly and was sown in the spring. 
Wheat was used for bread, much barley for 
ale. 


Two Calendars 


Eleventh century Fourteenth century 
JANUARY 
Ploughing and sowing Feasting 
FEBRUARY 
Pruning trees Fireside toilet 
(See Life in a Manor House) 
MARCH 
Digging and sowing Pruning trees 
APRIL 
Feasting in state Picking flowers 
MAY 
Tending sheep Hawking 
JUNE 
Felling trees Hay harvest 
JULY 
Hay harvest Weeding 
AUGUST 
Corn harvest Corn harvest 
SEPTEMBER 
A boar hunt Treading grapes 
OCTOBER 
Hawking Sowing 
NOVEMBER 
Hallowe’en fire Fattening pigs 
DECEMBER 
Threshing and Pig killing 


winnowing 


The three ploughed fields 


On each manor the farmers needed one 
field which could be sown in autumn, 
another which could be sown in spring. 
They knew, too, that if you continue to grow 
corn on the same land without giving it a 
rest, the corn you reap will soon be very 
poor. So many farmers divided their plough- 
ing land not into two parts but into three. 
The third field each year could lie fallow, 
resting. 

Pretend you are one of these farmers. 
You belong to a manor called Laxton in 
Nottinghamshire. You are looking down 
on three big fields. The big fields which 
you see in the drawing in the middle of the 
book are still there today—West Field, Mill 
Field and South Field. The month is Sep- 
tember. 

WEST FIELD. The barley has been reaped. 

The field lies fallow for the winter. 

MILL FIELD. The wheat has been reaped. 
Before spring that field must be ploughed 
ready for the barley. 

SOUTH FIELD. The fallow field is having its 
last ploughing, ready to be sown with 
wheat. 
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So the work will go on, changing each year. 
Can you write out what will be the work in 
each field next year? Remember that it 
will be Mill Field’s turn to have a winter rest. 


Sharing the land 


How did the people on the manors manage 
to share the fields? They did this by divid- 
ing each field into a number of strips or 
lands. Each land was just about big enough 
to be ploughed in one day. ‘The lord of the 
manor, who had at least one plough and 
team of his own, had a specially large 
number of strips. His tenants had fewer 
strips, some more, some less. ‘The freemen’s 
strips were their own. Usually they might 
sell them or leave them to their children. 
The villeins owed their strips to the lord. 
When they died he could take the strips 
back again if he did not want their children 
to have the use of them. ‘Tenants in 
Norman times did not usually pay their rent 
in money. They might pay in produce, but 
the villeins especially had to pay in regular 
work for their lord. Ploughing for the lord 
was one of their duties. Some of the strips 
in the West Field at Laxton are shown on 
the following page. This is how they were 
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about three hundred years after the second 
of your two calendars was made—in 1635. 
By that time many horses were used on farms. 


How the ploughing was shared 


When ploughing began, all the teams 
worked together at one block of strips. 
Certain villeins were called to help with the 
ploughing of the lord's strips. But they need 
not worry. ‘The man who owned one of the 
eight oxen which were drawing another 
plough might know that the man who 
owned the plough itself was ploughing his 
strip today. But another day that man would 
have to work for the lord while the owner of 
the ox had the chance to plough his first 
strip. The strips were divided by deep 
furrows, marked with stones or perhaps pegs. 
There were complaints in the manor court, 
where tenants took their troubles, ifany man 
moved his neighbour’s land mark. 

(In the map of the strips, it seems to be 
harvest time. Most people have gathered 
their corn, one man has his standing, cut, in 
shocks. Another man is lifting his corn and 
carting it away in a wagon. But in 1635, 
none of the men who held these strips was a 
| villein. All were free men now.) 
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The duties of villeins on the land 


Villeins did not have only to plough land 
for their lord. Here is the list from the 
manor of Laxton of the duties of villeins in 
the year 1326: 


Ploughing dł sę 12 days 
Harrowing... af 12 days 
Weeding p pó 24 days 
Mowing ię ii 7 days 
Hay-making .. ni 30 days 
Reaping sk żę 42 days 
Carrying hay and cor 10 days 


All the villeins had to join in ploughing, 
harrowing, weeding, hay-making and reap- 
ing. So each had nearly 100 days of work. 
A few each year also took their turn at 
mowing or carrying hay and corn. 


More corn arrives for the sowers 
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Sowing and harrowing 


The list does not mention sowing, but 
when the land was ready to plough, sowing 
came next. The picture on page 12 is part 
of the October one in the fourteenth century 
calendar. Sowers, as the picture shows, had 
their seed in bags. They scattered the seed 
so that it drifted down into the furrows. 
Then came the teams of oxen dragging 
wooden frames with teeth of wood or iron, 
which we call harrows. ‘The sharp teeth of 
the harrows broke up the clods on either 
side of the furrows and covered the seeds 
with soil. Harrowing was hard work, the 


harrow did not move smoothly like the 
plough. As a later farmer said, * it goeth 
by twytches ”—it jerks along. The picture 
on page 13 of the man harrowing is not from 
that calendar, but from one made in glass 
about a hundred years later. 


Different kinds of crop 


Wheat and barley were not the only 
crops. Where soil was not rich a great deal 
of oats was sown. Also the farmers grew rye. 
Only the best bread was made with wheat. 
Coarser bread was made with barley flour or 
rye flour. Some bread was made with 
mixed kinds of flour. The farmers might 
plough a fourth field for another kind of 
grain. Sometimes it might be planted with 
peas or beans instead. Dried beans and peas 
were used for “ pottage ” or soup. 


Food for the beasts 


Not all the land was used for corn. Often 
near the river where the grass grew longest, 
meadow land was left. In June or July this 
grass was mown with scythes to make hay. 
Without the hay the ox-teams might not be 
able to live through the winter. For there 
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was no silage in those days, no cattle cake, 
no turnips or swedes. In the summer the 
cattle could feed on the rough grass of the 
common pasture. ‘This was land, often poor 
land, which had not been divided into strips. 
Or the cattle might be tethered on the sikes, 
the corner pieces left between fields or 
sections of fields. If you look at page 10, you 
will see beasts tethered on a sike. In the 
autumn they were turned out on to the 
stubble. Corn stubble was much higher than 
it is today. In the picture on page 23 you 
will see that the harvesters are working with 
sickles. They grasp a handful of heads of 
corn and cut through the straw below, but 
they do not cut as low down as do the knives 
of a modern reaping machine. Though the 
weeders you will see on page 18 had been at 
work earlier, dragging up big weeds, there 


A woman and two men mowing 
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were other weeds and grass among the 
stubble for the cattle to enjoy. Manure from 
the cattle, decayed stubble and weeds were 
all later ploughed into the soil to improve it. 


Beasts for food 


When the hard winter months came, the 
farmers did not try to keep too many animals 
alive. They kept the good plough oxen, and 
the best cows. They killed the less useful 
cattle and salted the flesh. Much of the 
meat would be very tough. But Life in a 
Manor House shows that people had ways of 
pounding up meat, which would make it far 
less unpleasant to eat. The pigs were taken 
in the late autumn into the oak woods and 
fattened on the acorns which were knocked 
down for them. Of course the oak trees were 
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Working with weed-hooks 
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far taller than those shown in the picture 
below seem to be. Then most of the pigs were 
killed too and their flesh salted. Sheep were 
considered much more valuable for their 
wool than for their meat, but some sheep 
were killed and their flesh made into mutton 
hams. These sheep were the old ones whose 
teeth were too worn for them to be able to 
feed properly on the grass of their pastures. 


Milk, butter and cheese 


The farmers hoped that in spring good 
calves would be born. Cows were allowed 
to feed their calves till the calves were able 
to manage for themselves in the pastures. 
Then all the cows’ milk went to the dairy. 
All through the summer there was fresh milk 
to drink. Butter was made and salted so 
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that it would last longer. Cheeses were 
made which would last the winter through. 
On some manors the ewes, the mother sheep, 
were milked too, and the milk was made into 
cheese. The monks at Canterbury ate a 
great many of these cheeses, which came 
from manors which belonged to the 
monastery. 


The lord of the manor and his demesne 


Certain things on every manor were 
special to the lord: he had his demesne 
[pronounced demain]. As the map in the 
centre of this book shows, the lord at Laxton 
had a big piece of ground for his own use. 
This was at the highest part of the land. The 
Norman family who held the manor after 
the Conquest built a castle there from which 
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they could see the country for miles around. 
They gave the castle a bailey, or courtyard 
(English Castles tells about Norman castles 
and their baileys). Then farm-buildings 
were made: a barn, a cattle shed and a 
stable were the most important. Two 
gardens were added for vegetables and fruit. 
(In Life in a Manor House is a list of the things 
that may have been grown there.) Some of 
the land was ploughed for extra crops. Some 
was woodland. Some was parkland, with 
scattered trees. A fishpond was made in the 
park. 

This land was not the whole of the lord's 
demesne. The waste-land which was used 
as common was part of it, also the lord's 
strips in the fields. ‘The windmill in the mill 
field was part of his demesne too. The 
villagers took their corn to be ground there, 
but they had to pay for the use of the mill. 

For about three hundred years there was a 
family living in the castle at Laxton. Often 
there were children there. Once there was 
a family of four boys and one girl. The 
eldest boy was called John. His family had 
gained from the king the right to be Keepers 
of the Royal Forests of Nottinghamshire. So 
John was Keeper in his turn. ‘Those were 
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the days when Robin Hood and his Merry 
Men found shelter in those forests. When 
King John came into Nottinghamshire in the 
hunting season, John and his mother enter- 
tained him at the castle. They did this 
several times and must have found it expen- 
sive. One year, we know, they had to spend 
a big sum of money on two barrels of wine 
and six boar-hounds for the hunting, and a 
man to lead the hounds. Another year the 
king made the men of Laxton give him a 
hundred pounds. This was an enormous 
sum of money in those days and the village 
was small. But the king said that if they did 
not give him the money he would burn the 
whole place to the ground. Later, Henry ITI, 
stayed at the Castle. So did Edward I and 
his wife, Queen Eleanor, but the queen was 
very ill and there was no hunting. 

Before the fourteenth century ended no one 
was living in the castle and it was falling to 
ruin. The family who now owned the manor 
had other manors and did not want to live 
at Laxton. But life on the manor still went 
on in the old way. The lord’s demesne was 
still cultivated for him, while in the village 
church the peasants could see the tombs of 
the lords who had lived among them. 
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The village and villagers 


The village grew up below the castle on a 
slope which ran down to a stream. Every 
cottage had its own yard and perhaps a 
strip of grazing-ground as well. 

One of the most important people in the 
village was the reeve or bailiff. The man 
directing the harvesters in the picture just 
below is probably a reeve. He has a horn 
to summon the workers—and a rod too! 
This man was chosen to be in charge of the 
farming. When a man became a reeve he 
had to swear that he would * cause the land 
to be ploughed, sown and reaped, manured 
and cultivated.” He promised, too, that 
“all the waggons and plough cattle, together 
with the sheep, lambs, hogs and all other 
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kind of stock”? should be properly looked 
after. A good reeve, it was once said, should 
not neglect anything which might be useful, 
not even a mouse-trap. 

The list opposite shows only some of the 
things which a good reeve must have ready. 
(Look at the pruning-hooks below.) He had 
to provide all things needed by people with 
special skills too, everything needed for 
weaving and for shoe-making or for repairing 
the mill. The poet Chaucer tells of one 
reeve. He was trained as a carpenter. Now 
everything that was the lord’s was in his 
charge, and it was his business to understand 
everyone’s trade. The seed and the corn, 
the sheep and the oxen, the swine and the 
poultry, the dairy and the store, even the 
lord’s horse, were all in his care. No one 
could catch him out. He knew all that 


Pruning and staking 
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Some farm tools which the reeve must provide 


Axe Goad-iron 
Adze (small axe) Scythe 

Bill Sickle 

Awl Weed-hook 
Plane Pruning-hook 
Saw Spade 

Auger (hole-borer) Shovel 
Mattock Rake 

Share Fork 

Coulter Shears 


Some other things which he must provide 


Coverings for wagons 

Flails for threshing corn 

Fans for winnowing corn 
Churn and cheese vat 

Wire sieve and hair sieve 
Hives and honey bins 

Wooden pails and beer barrels 
Lantern and candlestick 
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Shepherds looking up to heaven 


was to be known about each man's work. 
The workmen feared him like death. This 
reeve had a good house, standing on the 
open heath, but shaded by trees. 

Under the reeve were all kinds of people 
who worked on the ground. There were 
ploughmen. ‘There was at least one shep- 
herd, one swineherd and one cowherd. 
There might be a goatherd and a lambherd. 
In the dairy was the dairy-maid, and a 
cheese-maker might work there too. 

Chaucer tells us about one woman who 
worked as a dairy-maid. She was a widow, 
quite old, with two daughters. In her 
cottage there were two little rooms. Chaucer 
calls them her hall and her bower. Readers 
of Life in a Manor House will remember that 
these were the names given to the two chief 
rooms in the lord’s house. Chaucer is 
laughing, but he means that there was a 
private room at the back where she and her 
daughters could sleep, besides a front room 
where they cooked their meals. Both the 
little rooms were “full sooty * from the 
smoke of the wood fire in the middle of 
the front room. This woman might not 
have a comfortable chair like that shown 
on the next page. She probably sat on a 
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bench or a stool. As a dairy-maid, she 
had the right to extra milk, so: 
Her board was served most with white and 
black— 
Milk and brown bread—in which she found 
no lack. 
But with care she was able sometimes to have 
other things to eat, an egg or a piece of boiled 
bacon. In her yard, enclosed by a fence of 
sticks and a ditch, she kept a cock called 
Chanticleer and seven hens. She had tbree 
large sows too, three cows and a sheep called 
Malle. Why did she keep a sheep? Perhaps 
one of her daughters each morning drove the 
cows and Malle to feed on the common with 
the animals of other village folk. 
Workers like this widow suffered badly if 
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the harvest was poor. By the following 
spring there would be little left to eat. What 
was left, many villagers could not afford to 
buy. A poet makes a poor ploughman 
called Piers complain in this way: 


I have no penny, quoth Piers, young pullets to 


buy, 
Nor bacon, nor geese, only two green cheeses, 


Some curds and sour cream, and an oaten cake, 
Two bean-loaves with bran, just baked for my 
children. 


All the wheat and barley is used up. They 
are making a little bread for the children 
with bean flour and bran. Piers goes on to 
say that he has no salt bacon left, nor eggs. 
He has only parsley and leeks and cabbages. 
He and his family must manage with these 
until Lammas-time. (Lammas was August 
Ist, when the harvest was supposed to begin.) 
In the poem, other poor people bring Piers 
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what they have, beans and peas and baked 
apples and onions and ripe cherries. Like 
Piers they have to keep hunger down till 
harvest-time with vegetables and fruit from 
their plots of land. Then they will again 
have corn for bread. 

Another part of the poem is about a 
ploughman doing his January ploughing. 
He has only four skinny beasts in front of 
him, instead of the usual plough team of 
eight oxen. He wears a coarse coat. His 
hood is full of holes so big that his hair sticks 
out through them. His toes stick out at the 
end of his patched shoes. His wife carries 
the goad. She has no shoes at all. She gets 
along barefoot over the icy ground. Her 
coat is quite short, and she has wrapped 
herself in a winnowing sheet to keep out the 
cold. (A winnowing sheet is used on the 
farm to shake the chaff from the corn.) When 
the plough reaches one end of the field the 
ploughman hears the wailing of his little 
baby. It lies in a bowl, wrapped in rags. 
At the other end of the field there is more 
wailing from twins of two years old. The 
father sighs and says, “ Children be still.” If 
he and his wife do not go on ploughing the 
children will starve, he knows. 

go 


Keeping order on the manor 


Every manor had its own customs. The 
ploughman and his friends knew what they 
were and knew that they must be obeyed. 
People who broke the customs of the manor 
might be brought before the lord or his 
steward. A manor court was usually held 
every three weeks. Sometimes a man com- 
plained that his neighbour had ploughed 
part of one of his strips and said it was his 
own. Sometimes the villagers complained 
that one of their number had driven his 
cattle on to the stubble before the proper 
day. That was a kind of cheating, to get the 
best food for his cattle. Sometimes a man 
had put more cattle to feed on the common 
than he was allowed. Another man perhaps 
had cut down trees on the common or carried 
off too much turf to stack for his winter fire. 
The usual punishment was some kind of.fine. 

The lords of Laxton had leave from the 
king too to punish people who broke certain 
laws. ‘They might fine people who made ale 
and charged for it more than the law 
allowed. (The picture on page 32 shows 
someone drawing ale made by a wicked 
ale-wife. It is one of a set of pictures about 
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bad people carved in an old church at 
Ludlow.) The lords of Laxton, too, might 
punish people who fought and injured their 
neighbours with knives and sticks and stones. 
But the real manor court was for people who, 
it was said, had broken the customs of the 
manor on which they lived and worked. 
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